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of derivatives from their vocabularies, the Classics 
should engage his attention. What is the result? 
Just what might have been expected ab initio. The 
goal at which, thanks to his adviser, he has his gaze 
or, worse, a part of his gaze, directed, is set too far 
ahead. The angle between the lines of vision is too 
obtuse. In his mental golf-playing he has tried to 
put one eye on the hole and keep the other on the 
ball. Hinc illae lacrimae. He has yet to learn, per- 
haps may never learn, that he has been violating a 
natural law from whose operation there is no escape, 
has arbitrarily substituted effect for cause, by-product 
for main process. 

... It is time now to face our other question, 
How? 

This question is important, of course, at any stage, 
but tends to settle itself rightly with a minimum of 
interference from without in proportion as right 
methods have been employed from the very beginning 
and the pupil has been encouraged to stand on his 
own. feet. 'A-pxh Wtm %iuav ravros is no exaggeration. 
The mischief usually arises at or near the time of 
the pupil's first contact with the study and, unless 
quickly corrected, is likely to persist in increasing 
measure to the end. And this Association can per- 
haps in no way better serve the cause of the Classics 
than by making it clear to the Secondary Schools that 
quality rather than quantity is the thing needful. 
Let the former be duly attended to, and the latter will 
take care of itself. This impress must be brought 
to bear, so far as it has not already been felt, 
largely upon the teacher, who not unfrequently allows 
his judgment to be warped by the opinion or au- 
thority of those who regard amount rather than 
kind of work. He and, worse still, his pupils are 
unconsciously victimized to make a show. 

Our sympathy is with the secondary teacher, be- 
cause his road is thorny and his responsibility great. 
The responsibility, perhaps, in many instances, is 
not fully realized; let us help him to realize it, if we 
can. Does he wish a suggestion as to method? It 
will be given so far as may be, but more to set forth 
a principle than to supply detail. How much shall 
be read? As much as can 'be read well. Twenty 
pages well digested are better than a hundred bolted. 
In the one case a healthy appetite is retained, in 
the other a spell of autointoxication may result and 
taste for the food which produced it be impaired, if 
not lost. ES ffoi rh /jl4\\oi> l(ei, ijv rb wapbv ed riSfjs applies 
in physical and mental dietetics as well. Should 
much attention be given to syntax? Not as a thing 
apart; not, as some hold, for mental gymnastics. 
But in its place, in its vital connection with that 
body with which you are dealing, as much attention 
and as minute attention as the anatomist, the physi- 
cian, gives to the circulatory system of the human 
ibody. Let your pupil see that syntax is inflection in 
operation and, if he has some knowledge of physiol- 



ogy, he will appreciate the suggestion that inflection 
is related to syntax somewhat as the red and white 
corpuscles are related to the blood stream. The 
acquirement of vocabulary is matter of much diffi- 
culty. True, but it is largely an artificially created 
difficulty, a direct result of looking at shadow rather 
than substance, at the reflection of the word, not the 
word itself. Encourage the learner to accept frankly 
the word before him, npt some more or less hazy 
•equivalent picked at random, as the sign of the ob- 
ject. Hence will appear to his sight men, not men 
as trees walking. Help him to get hold of the great 
central fact that the use of the means within his con- 
trol now will tend to furnish him with power to deal 
with the next difficulty, that the reward of truth seen 
is increased capacity to see the truth. What of trans- 
lation ? The last scene of all. There is an old recipe 
for a rabbit pie which begins 'First, catch your 
raibbit'; many a ludicrous Barmeoide's feast is held 
in the class-room through neglect of this precept. 
Do not confuse departments. Latin is not English, 
neither is Greek. When English comes in at the door, 
Greek and Latin fly out at the window. Let not too 
much be given to the boy of what he, in his often 
mistaken view of opportunity as task, may call as- 
sistance. Rather than cut the knot or untie it your- 
self, point him to "the direction of the fiber, even 
steady, if need be, his hand with yours. He will 
become interested in the process and you will soon 
find that you can remove your hand. Let him have 
for himself the joy of real conquest. 

To you, teachers in the secondary school*, is com- 
mitted in trust, in even a more important sense 
than to those in the so-called higher institutions, the 
fortune of classical study in Virginia. It should 
never be forgotten that the wisdom of the ancients 
deserves better of its votaries than that the sacred 
post of teacher should be employed as a mere bridge 
to another profession. Tvu6t creavrbr. Make tracks 
that are worth following — you will be sure to have 
followers. Do not be afraid of the charge that you 
are specializing and making specialists. The man 
or boy who puts his mind fully into his work in 
quest of truth cannot in so far be other than a 
specialist. 

Your task is great, but the object to be attained is 
worth your every effort. With full conviction that 
the work in which you are engaged is for all time, 
take no note of time. 
Washington and Lee University. James W. Kern. 



THE NARROW 'VOCATIONAL' TEACHING OF 
THE CLASSICS 

In the last number of The Classical Weekly 
appeared Professor Knapp's editorial on Dr. Alex- 
ander's article Youth and the Classics. The convic- 
tions expressed by Dr. Alexander and by many 
other disinterested critics are deeply gratifying to 
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those engaged in the up-hill fight against material 
standards, and are so sound and broad that one won- 
ders how any educated human being could venture 
to dissent from them. Yet educated men do dis- 
sent from the views of the advocates of the clas- 
sical curriculum — and justifiedly. Is there any 
defect in Dr. Alexander's platform of principles? No. 
It is unassailable. But are we applying these prin- 
ciples in our class-rooms? Not in one out of a 
hundred. There lies the crux in education, as in 
politics. 

In the words of the heretical Mr. Flexner, Greek 
and Latin "lead nowhere" . And he is right. They 
lead nowhere, because they are taught vocationally. 
Most of our College teaching of the Classics is de- 
signed (or administered) as preparation for the vo- 
cation of the classicist. We play into the hands of 
the enemy. Until we can learn to make our High 
School and College instruction humanistic and cul- 
tural, we waste our breath in exalting the cultural 
value of the Classics. Neither the Classics nor any 
other subject has any cultural vaue unless culturally 
interpreted. 

Half unconsciously we are hypocrites. We stoutly 
maintain a glorious ideal of general culture. How 
many of us are equipped to put that ideal into 
practice ? 

I may be wrong, but I believe we must launch bold- 
ly into the presentation of human ideals, both modern 
ideals and ancient ideals (Mr. Henry Oslborn Tay- 
lor has chosen the significant title). I can look back 
upon my own College days and see but one or two 
classical courses in which ideals of ethics and art 
and civilization were ever broached. "There is surely 
no more fascinating chapter", says Dr. Alexander, 
"as there is surely no more crucial circumstance 
in the story of the growth of humanity than that 
which deals with the birth of Christian sentiment and 
hope". How many of us ever raise that question in 
the class-room? 

I recollect with an emotion which comes closest 
to chagrin — chagrin at the vocational misuse of the 
Classics — the undergraduate course in which I was 
introduced to Plautus by a famous Latinist. Plau- 
tus was not comedy to him, it was not drama, it 
was not even literature. It was only a sacred quarry 
for excavating the forms and the inflections of prim- 
itive Latin. Literature was never dreamed of in 
that course. And so with many others. 

If Classics have the greatest cultural power of any 
modern study, we must transform that power into 
results. An undergraduate course in Sophocles or 
Terence should be a course in the principles of 
the drama, focused on Sophocles or Terence. It 
should inspire love of the drama and of literature. 
It should open up at the source the fundamental 
vital problems of the drama. No one should be 
allowed to give such a course who is not able to 



demonstrate to his pupils the relation of Sophocles 
or Terence to Shakspere or Moliere. If this be com- 
parative literature, make the most of it. Nothing else 
is broad and vital enough to command respect in 
this day and generation. 

Do I advocate dilettanteism and lack of drudgery? 
Never ! Right here lies the vital issue. The way 
to make a student accurate and painstaking is to 
arouse his enthusiasm to the pitch where he is eager 
to be accurate and painstaking. In every detail 
thoroughness can be demanded and instilled, pro- 
vided inspiration be imparted in the large. Of course 
the schoolmaster must always have his ferule be- 
hind his back. He must prod the lazy and the re- 
bellious. But that does not affect the main principles. 
A teacher who knows his business can always make 
the loafer groan and sweat for it. But it is the big 
things which arouse the enthusiasm. The enthusiasm 
begets love of knowledge and love of truth. It can 
be done. I have seen it done. But I have only once 
seen it done as it ought to be done, and that by a 
man who was a devoted student of the literature and 
the ideals of four peoples : the Hindoos, the Greeks, 
the French, and the English. 

Observe the attitude of us teachers of the Clas- 
sics. A student who is 'going on for the doctorate' 
is coddled and favored. Is the sole function of 
professors of the Classics to make more professors of 
the Classics? We would be wiser to turn out more 
students of the Classics and more lovers of the 
Classics. 

Why must narrow specialists be entrusted with our 
undergraduates, our most precious material? Only 
men who prove their wide knowledge of the hu- 
manities — the world's art, literature, and history — 
should introduce the young to the great masters of 
literature. Horace, for instance, is a poet-philoso- 
pher and as a poet-philosopher he must be presented 
to the novice. Let him later be dissected in the higher 
laboratory of syntax and metric. 

But I am not advocating a choice between two 
evils — between the specialist who knows his Latin 
and Greek and the humanist who has only a smatter- 
ing of everything. We must have the combination 
rare though it be. Only a man who is a scholar 
and humanist can prove to the world what we claim : 
that the Classics are the foundation of broad culture. 

Is this an impossible ideal of perfection? I trust 
not. I am not counseling perfection. But it must 
be frankly admitted that there are fewer broad- 
minded and broadly trained teachers in the classical 
field than in almost any other. We must raise our 
standards. Holding to the ideal of sound profes- 
sional training, we must demand breadth. We 
must require our doctors to display a sound general 
knowledge of universal history and literature before 
we let them interpret Homer or Plato or Horace to 
beginners. We must give the Classics a chance to 
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prove their worth through competent witnesses. 

That is where the conflict between ideals and prac- 
tice lies. We have written a great party-platform. 
Are we carrying it out? Not yet! 

So much for that. I am tempted to point out just 
one other phase of the difficulty of putting theories 
into practice. Why do physics and mathematics and 
economics and history produce on the average better 
results than the Classics? Because the scheme of 
classical training is inferior? No. It is because nine 
pupils out of ten never do an honest stroke of work 
in the classical curriculum. The improper use of 
translations urrtlermines the whole foundation. In 
the individual experiments in the chemical labora- 
tory, in the oral quiz and sight paper in economics 
and history, the pupil cannot cheat or evade. In 
the Classics not one pupil out of ten is really doing 
what he is theoretically supposed to be doing. He 
is sidestepping the whole system of education which 
we have laid down for him, and we lean back and 
let him do it. The remedy is so simple that it is 
hard to understand the reluctance to use it (the un- 
fitness of teachers is the real reason). Every ex- 
amination must be at sight. Examinations on 
prepared passages are as futile and ought to be as 
impossible as the old-fashioned examinations on the 
stated theorems of Euclid . No self-respecting teach- 
er of mathematics today examines on anything but 
'originals'. In the Classics as in mathematics the 
test should be genuine ability, permanent proficiency, 
real progress. That can be gauged only by sight ex- 
aminations. It is my experience that the American 
youth soon learns that the improper use of transla- 
tions leads to disaster, when credit is given for sight 
work only. 
Columbia University. Dean P. LoCKWOOD. 



REVIEWS 

Ancient History. By Hutton Webster, Professor in 
the University of Nebraska. Boston : D. C. 
Heath and Co. (1913). Pp. 665. 
Readings in Ancient History. By Hutton Webster. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. (1913). Pp. 280. 
Evidence of renewed interest in ancient history is 
found in the publication of a new text-book in the 
subject. It differs from older histories in that it 
groups material so that the larger movements and 
the culture of a period rather than the deeds of in- 
dividuals are made prominent, and in the emphasis 
placed on the life of the people. 

The book falls into four divisions: the history of 
the western Oriental nations, the history of Greece, 
the history of Rome, and the history of the German 
migrations. There is an introductory chapter on 
the ages before history begins which shows what 
has been inherited from those peoples who had no 
historian. The history of the Oriental nations be- 
gins with an account of the geography and its in- 



fluence on the people, and then in chronological 
order outlines the political history of the successive 
kingdoms in the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys, 
and concludes with a sketch of the Persian empire. 
The civilization of the Orient is summarized in a 
chapter which goes into detail regarding the trade, 
political and social organization, the intellectual and 
spiritual life, and the contribution made to Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The history of Greece and Rome is preceded by 
an account of the lands and the peoples of Europe 
and the geographical influence in Greek and Roman 
history. Beside this general introduction there is a 
briefer summary of the character and the institu- 
tions of the Greeks and the Romans in order to 
make clear the fundamental ideas which underlay 
all the political and social changes in their history. 
The history of each state is then traced through its 
various periods of development. The story of 
Greece begins with the Aegean civilization and is 
followed up to the Hellenistic age. In the narrative 
of the Mycenaean and Aegean civilizations the 
work of Schliemann and Evans is described. The 
description seems in a measure to mar the sequence 
of the account; it might be better if this were rele- 
gated to an appendix or to footnotes. In the ac- 
count of the Persian wars, the traditional story is 
told with enough modern criticism to make that 
story intelligible. In the chapter on the Hellenistic 
Age the many-sided development of that important 
period is stated in a clear and interesting way. But 
in the list of writers one is surprised to find the 
names of Plutarch and Lucian; the author, however, 
uses the term Hellenistic Age to cover a longer 
term of years than is usually done. The narrative 
of the Roman Republic is divided into convenient 
periods which show the social and the political trend 
of the state. The political history of the early 
empire is reduced to a minimum; possibly the ac- 
count is too brief because Augustus is not made 
the prominent figure he really was, Claudius and 
the Flavians hardly get their due, and the growth of 
tyranny under emperors like Nero is not shown. 
But this is made up by the splendid chapter on the 
World under Roman Rule. Here the government, 
the spread of language, the growth of trade, social 
and economic conditions, and literature are all 
treated in considerable detail. But in the list of 
writers we miss the names of Juvenal, Martial, 
Pliny the Elder, Petronius, Quintilian, and the Ele- 
gists, all of whom are important. The political 
history of the third and the fourth centuries is fol- 
lowed by a brief summary of the conditions under 
that gloomy time. A separate chapter is given to 
the rise and spread of Christianity, in which are 
discussed its conquest over pagan beliefs, the rea- 
sons for its appeal, and the various persecutions it 
suffered. The German migrations are described 
only in a general way because the author feels that 



